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embraces these examples, it may be safely asserted that there is no 
common name to which it does not extend. 

That place is made for the distinction between conditional and hypo- 
thetical propositions is admirable; yet what is one to make of it, when 
he is told that the proposition : If any flower is scarlet, it is scentless, is 
conditional, and that the proposition : If any bird is a thrush, it is 
speckled, is hypothetical? That this is no mere lapse in selecting 
examples is shown by the fact that both cases are laboriously drawn out 
in other forms. This vital distinction, upon which Keynes lays stress, 
loses under the definitions and elucidations here given both clearness 
and pertinency. 

Taking them at random, I have pointed out two or three of the rather 
numerous defects of this little book, with full acceptation, for the time, 
of its general theory. But any handling of logic which deals with 
propositions rather than judgments embodied in them, and with names 
rather than concepts fixated in names, has unavoidably more radical 
vices than such as have been noted. Not only do mere lexicographical 
and grammatical formalities tend to perplex and to confuse, to make 
difficulties where none exists, and to cover them up where they are 
serious (in the treatment before us, certain idiosyncrasies of the Eng- 
lish tongue appear almost nudely as logical principles), but the best 
" Logic " of this kind can never be more in Logic than a good Physi- 
ognomic can be in Psychology. 

Walter Lefevre. 



The Principles of Ethics. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1892. — pp. xvi, 309. 

The many readers of Professor Bowne's other philosophical works 
have doubtless been pleased to learn that this talented author has at 
length written a companion volume on ethics. It is evidently designed 
primarily as a text-book, but as Professor Bowne is a thinker of estab- 
lished reputation, the views expressed seem to call for more than pass- 
ing mention. It is needless to say that the style is clear, concise, 
and attractive, — except, perhaps, in certain controversial passages, 
where the author lapses from argument into rhetoric. In another 
respect, also, the book is worthy of commendation. The author has a 
realizing sense of the great complexity of our concrete moral life, and 
refuses to admit that it can be explained completely by the application 
of any single abstract principle. He thus comes to recognize difficul- 
ties that are apt not to occur to the champion of one of the classic 
"types of ethical theory." One cannot help feeling, however, that the 
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author's disinclination to adopt any one principle as fundamental to 
ethics leads not infrequently to a vagueness of statement that is se- 
riously confusing, while it has not kept him from arguing now and then 
in quite a partisan spirit. 

In chapter i, on "Fundamental Moral Ideas and Their Order," 
Professor Bowne agrees with Schleiermacher that there are three 
leading moral ideas, the good, duty, and virtue. "Each of these is 
essential in a system which is to express the complete moral conscious- 
ness of the race." The ancient attempt to construct a system of ethics 
with the idea of the good as a foundation is held to have resulted in 
"a vast amount of unedifying speculation." The "duty ethics" fares 
somewhat better, but in turn is regarded as incomplete and therefore 
unsatisfactory. The question as to the order of these ideas comes next 
under discussion, and here the author's vacillation for the first time 
becomes clearly evident. Schleiermacher, as he shows, makes the idea 
of the good unconditional. This gives rise to the idea of duty or obli- 
gation, and virtue consists in the recognition of these demands and in 
habitual submission to them. At first Professor Bowne is inclined to 
look quite askance at this view, but in the course of the chapter his 
scruples appear to be overcome in large measure, and he ends by 
practically adopting it. 

Unless we can tell what the good is, our abstract ethics must be 
practically worthless, and to the discussion of this question the whole 
of the next chapter is devoted. The result, however, is somewhat dis- 
appointing. The author begins by saying, " Nothing can be called a 
good except in relation to the sensibility in its most general meaning " 
(p. 49). If "pleasure " be taken as synonymous with "the good," we 
are not to understand that "passive pleasure" alone is meant. This, 
of course, sounds like hedonism, and the important question would now 
arise, Shall we admit qualitative, or only quantitative, differences 
between pleasures? This is answered indirectly by saying that we can- 
not reduce goods to a common measure, since the ground of distinction 
between different goods "must be found in the objects themselves" 
(p. 53). We naturally should like to know what it is in the objects 
which constitutes the ground of distinction. Do some objects minister 
to human perfection, and some not? On page 55 we find an answer to 
this question. " The truth is, there is no way of defining the perfec- 
tion of an agent except in terms of its well-being or happiness." This 
sounds, not only like hedonism, but like egoism. 

Professor Bowne himself does not seem to be very well satisfied with 
the result. At the beginning of the next chapter, on " Need of a Sub- 
jective Standard," he remarks, "Somehow or other we fail to get on. 
Some mistaken psychology has been ruled out, but about the only posi- 
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tive result thus far achieved is the vindication of life as a whole as the 
field and subject of ethics." The question is now raised, "Can we 
completely determine our judgments of right and wrong by what we 
know or anticipate of consequences, or must we also have recourse to 
some inner standard by which consequences must be judged? " (p. 81.) 
Consequences, of course, may be estimated for the individual or for 
society. Egoism is first examined, and naturally is found wanting. 
The author next considers utilitarianism. "If we retain the selfish 
theory of desire," he says on page 88, "there is no getting on; but we 
are not much better off if we give it up. For in that case we set up the 
general well-being as an end, and leave the obligation to seek it very 
obscure." Of course the end of action itself must be assumed by what 
Professor Bowne is pleased to call the "calculating ethics," but in 
this respect the theory is in no worse plight than one which should 
make perfection, self-realization, or anything else, the end of action. 
From the very nature of the case ultimates cannot be derived from 
anything else. But if we set up the general well-being as an end, the 
obligation to follow it would seem to be a necessary consequence. 
The author's objections to the practical working of utilitarianism seem 
decidedly weak. For instance, he says : "The guardian or the trusted 
clerk might well reflect whether the silly ward, or the old hunks of a 
master, could ever make such rare contributions to the sum of happi- 
ness as he himself could do, with his more aesthetic and gifted nature. 
... If one cared to do it, a good word might be said even for murder 
and cannibalism, while adultery lends itself rarely well to such treat- 
ment " (p. 90). If a man should seriously believe that utter faithless- 
ness in financial matters, yes, and adultery, murder, and cannibalism, 
were likely to increase the total amount of happiness in the world, and 
should act upon this belief, his condition would certainly be patholog- 
ical; he would belong, not in prison but in a lunatic asylum. It is to 
be remembered, moreover, that such speculations with regard to ' the 
sum of happiness ' do not represent utilitarianism as it is understood 
by its advocates. That much abused theory has quite as much to say 
about the distribution of happiness as about the amount of the same, 
as is sufficiently indicated by its classic formula, "The greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number." 

The result of the chapter may be summed up in the author's own 
words, as found on page 97: "The duty ethics leads to the goods 
ethics, unless we are content to rest in a barren doctrine of good inten- 
tions; and the goods ethics leads back to the duty ethics, unless we are 
content to abandon ethical philosophy altogether. The true ethical 
aim is to realize the common good; but the contents of this good have 
to be determined in accordance with an inborn ideal of human worth 
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and dignity." It will be seen that the author's long and wearisome 
search for the good has resulted in his taking refuge in a partial intui- 
tionalism. His theory is left in a state of unstable equilibrium, ready 
to incline either way, according as the "duty ethics" or the "goods 
ethics " is under discussion. 

We have now the key to the author's position, so that it will not be 
necessary to examine the rest of the book in detail. The theoretical 
portion ends on page 205, the remaining hundred pages being devoted 
to a brief survey of our leading ethical relations. Of the remaining 
chapters, the most important is that on "Moral Responsibility, Merit, 
and Demerit." The author is a most uncompromising libertarian. 
Indeed, for him the assumption of freedom in the world of moral 
action is as necessary as that of the law of causation in the physical 
world. "The denial of freedom must in logic result in denying all 
proper responsibility and merit or demerit. . . . Instead of a law of 
freedom, we have the parallelogram of forces; and life becomes a great 
Punch and Judy show, in which there is a deal of lively chattering and 
the appearance of strenuous action, but nothing more" (p. 166). As 
will be seen, the author makes the familiar confusion of determinism 
with fatalism. According to fatalism, no matter what I do, that which 
is destined to come to pass will come to pass; while, according to de- 
terminism, all the effort that I put forth will have its due effect. The 
only doubt is as to whether I shall actually put forth the requisite 
amount of effort, and of course the event is equally doubtful whether 
we assume freedom or determinism. This confusion vitiates the argu- 
ments throughout the chapter. Moreover, the author does not suggest 
that for the determinist it is as difficult to understand what is meant 
by responsibility for actions that do not proceed from one's character 
as it is for the libertarian to conceive of responsibility without freedom 
of the will. Even from his own point of view, there is a serious diffi- 
culty. "For perfect responsibility, of course, there must be perfect 
freedom and knowledge, so far as the deed in question is concerned." 
And yet " Nothing is plainer from experience than that our freedom 
and knowledge are both limited, and that they vary greatly from one 
person to another " (p. 169). But there is even greater difficulty in 
fixing the measure of merit and demerit. "In the mixed develop- 
ment of moral life, the natural impulses and the auxiliary motives aris- 
ing from non-moral impulses are so many, and our ignorance of the 
real impulses is so great, that it has been questioned whether a truly 
moral act has ever been done" (p. 170). Freedom has been assumed 
to save responsibility, merit, and demerit; but just when the author 
seems surest of them, they threaten to elude his grasp. 

In closing, a word may be said as to the qualifications of the present 
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volume for use as a text-book. The general clearness and vigor of 
the style have already been mentioned. But the author is not merely 
an agreeable writer : he is a man of strong moral convictions, which he 
is not afraid to express, even when they are likely to offend. By thus 
throwing his whole personality into his writing, he has produced a book 
that is almost sure to interest those who are beginning the study of 
ethics. This very moral earnestness, however, has sometimes led him 
into exhortation or invective, when cool, scientific argumentation would 
have been quite as much to the purpose. It is particularly unfortunate 
that he has not seen fit to explain somewhat more carefully the theories 
which he so freely criticises. The most serious pedagogical defect of 
the book, however, is that the author's own position is so difficult to 
make out. But the best test of the value of a text-book as such is 
actual use in class; and, considering Professor Bowne's wide popularity 
throughout the country, there is no doubt that the experiment will be 
thoroughly tried. 

Ernest Albee. 



The Moral Instruction of Children. By Felix Adler. New- 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1892. — pp. 270. [International Educa- 
tional Series.] 

This book should be both interesting and suggestive to all who are 
engaged in the education of the young, since it essays a practicable 
solution of the problem of non-sectarian school instruction in the fun- 
damental principles of morality, and seeks at the same time to bring 
the principles that are presented within the powers of apprehension of 
the young at every stage of progress. It offers therefore a graduated 
series of lessons adapted to various ages up to fourteen. 

Conceiving ethics as the science of the limits within which man 
may innocently pursue his own ends, and taking for granted the idea 
of right and wrong as native to the human soul, the author proposes 
that the public school shall inculcate in youth " the common fund of 
moral truth held by all good men," by proper pedagogic methods, 
without dealing with the sanctions to it given by religion. The Ought 
is to be strongly impressed, but without the Why, since into the latter 
are wont to enter sectarian or philosophic differences of opinion. 
"Let philosophers differ," he says, "as to the ultimate motives of duty. 
Let them reduce the facts of conscience to any set of first principles. 
It is our part as instructors to interpret the facts of conscience, not to 
seek for them an ultimate explanation." 

The classification of duties which the author proposes is based on 
the objects to which duty relates; viz., self-regarding duties, duties to 



